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us." And they might be believed, but they
would not thereby become honourable men.
They would not be innocent, they would only
be not found out Every one of them, if he
chose to examine himself in foro conscientice^
would know that he had acquired and nourished
a belief, when he had no right to believe on
such evidence as was before him; and therein
he would know that he had done a wrong thing.

It may be said, however, that in both of these
supposed cases it is not the belief which is
judged to be wrong, but the action following
upon it The shipowner might say, " I am
perfectly certain that my ship is sound, but still
I feel it my duty to have her examined, before
trusting the lives of so many people to her."
And it might be said to the agitator, <c How-
ever convinced you were of the justice of your
cause and the truth of your convictions, you
ought not to have made a public attack upon
any man's character until you had examined
the evidence on both sides with the utmost
patience and care."

In the first place, let us admit that, so far
as it goes, this view of the case is right and
necessary; right, because even when a man's
belief is so fixed that he cannot think otherwise,
he still has a choice in regard to the action
suggested by it, and so cannot escape the duty
of investigating on the ground of the strength